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| Announcer: 

Tonight your Town Meeting is 
(Originating from Fairleigh Dickin- 
‘son College in Rutherford, New 
\Jersey. Organized in 1941 by a 
{group of sixteen high school prin- 
(cipals under the leadership of Dr. 
|Peter Sammartino, its President, 
]Fairleigh Dickinson College has 
(two aims: First, to give its stu- 
‘dents a vital and dynamic cultural 
‘background; and second, to give 
training in some career field so 
‘that the student may achieve eco- 
nomic security within a resonable 
time after graduation. 


The college maintains a close 
association with local industries 
and professions. In fact, Fairleigh 
Dickinson has sixteen citizen ad- 
isory committees which help de- 
velop its courses. Some curricula 
are on a work-study basis, and the 
faculty takes advantage of the 
college’s strategic location by using 
the metropolitian area’s facilities 
as a student laboratory. 


And now to preside as moderator 
for tonight’s discussion, here is 
the distinguished author and syndi- 
ated columnist for United Fea- 
tures, Marquis Childs. 


oderator Childs: 

It would be hard to find a sub- 
gect that touches more Americans 
irectly than the one raised on 
America’s Town Meeting tonight. 
his is not merely a matter of in- 
come levels, of statistical measure- 
ment. It involves our status as 
individuals. 

As Americans, we are allergic 
¢o that word class. Our forebears 
anted to leave behind the in- 
aerited distinctions of caste and 
tlass when they came to this coun- 
‘ty. The great charter of our. free- 
dom promises equality of oppor- 
unity to all, regardless of race, 
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color, or creed. And when we 
think of ourselves as members of 
a class, it is with a comfortable 
belief that most of us belong to 
what is loosely called “the mid- 
dle class.” 


But is that belief still founded 
in fact? Or is it a-myth that 
glosses over a somber reality? Are 
the forces of bigness grinding most 
of us down to slavish dependency 
—big labor and big business with 
big government intervening, as in 
the current crisis in the steel in- 
dustry and in the phenomenally 
high taxes we now pay? Or has 
the middle class actually been ex- 
panded through the social and 
economic changes initiated by the 
New Deal and later the Fair Deal? 


Here to discuss this question 
that touches so directly on our 
hopes and fears are two well 
equipped experts in the field of 
economics. Dr. Leo ‘'Wolman, 
who takes the affirmative, has been 
a professor of economics at Co- 
lumbia University since 1931. He 
is also a member of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research and 
a trustee of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. One of his 
recent books has the provocative 
title, The State in Society. 


Taking the negative is Leon 
Henderson, who was one of the 


architects of the New Deal in 
association with Harry Hopkins 
and Franklin Roosevelt. Former 


national chairman of Americans for 
Democratic Action, he is now 
consulting economist to many busi- 
ness groups, including the Research 
Institute of America. 

And here first is Dr. Wolman. 


Dr. Wolman: 

I suppose you realize that this 
is not a very easy subject, and we 
had better start by trying to get 


our bearings and find what it is 
we're talking about. Of course, 
many people may have many dif- 
ferent ideas in mind about what 
the middle class is, and if they 
think one thing, it may be a very 
prosperous state; and if they have 
another definition of the middle 
class, it may not be so prosperous. 

So I’ve tried to work out some 
ideas of what I think it is. It has 
something to do with income, and 
I don’t want to stop at that now 
and tell you what I think it has 
to do with income, but it is in 
some way related to the income 
of the people whom we classify 
in this group. 

I think there are other features 
of middle class. The middle class, 
I should say, is suspicious of gov- 
ernment. Now I don’t know how 
many people there are left in the 
United States who are in that cate- 
gory, and they may be almost com- 
pletely extinct at the present time 
—in which case my case is proved 
right at the outset. 

They believe in property. They 
have an idea about property, and 
they believe in property, and they 
believe in—well, I don’t like to use 
the words “sanctity of property,” 
but they have the view that there 
is a virtue in private property. 

On the whole, they like to be 
endowed with initiative and like 
to use their initiative for further- 
ing themselves and for furthering 
their families, and if you take this 
whole bundle of things and put 
it together with some kind of idea 
of what income group you're talk- 
ing about—and it isn’t a very 
narrow income group, naturally— 
I think you have a notion as to 
what I have in mind anyhow about 
the middle class. 

Now of course the subject we're 
talking about is pretty harshly 
stated, “doomed to extinction,” and 
that means a lot of things, That 


doesn’t mean that it just passes 
out of existence here in Rutherford 
and surrounding areas tonight. 
What it means is that this group 
of people—whoever they may be, 
however we finally define them 
tonight—are being weakened, and 
that they are in a less strong posi- 
tion today than, say, they were 25, 
30 years ago. 

That’s what we mean by saying 
“doomed to extinction.” There are 
certain forces, policies, in opera- 
tion in this country and I think 
indeed in most parts of the west- 
ern world which are having non- 
favorable effects on the position 
of the middle class. 

Now defining the middle class as 
I do—and when I use the word 
class, I have no notion of class 
conflict or anything of that kind— 
defining middle class as I do, what 
I intend to try to show as we go 
on in this discussion here tonight 
is that in the United States as well 
as in other parts of the world, so 
far as we can get evidence on a 
complicated matter of this sort, 
policies, forces—economic, politi- 
cal, social forces—are at work 
which are tending to reduce the 
size, the importance of this por- 
tion of the population whom we 
call the middle class. 

I might add that that’s not part 
of the debate but that I think that 
if that is happening it’s a very 
bad thing for the country and the 
community in which it’s going on. 


(Applause) 


Moderator Childs: 
And now Mr. Henderson. 


Mr. Henderson: 

It is true that the old traditional 
middle class, people who lived from 
rental income, lived on the owner- 
ship of small businesses, particu- 
larly proprietorships, has been di- 
minished. 

At one time, the class was made 


up of heirs, people who had 
linherited wealth, some professional 
en, and a few of the artisocrats 
hof labor They were set apart 
from the wage-earner group, and 
were in between them and the large 
powners of industry. 

But the middle class is not 
. i Since the mid-thirties, as 
the result of a more equitable di- 
ision of income through the 
changes in the income tax—pro- 
ressive income tax—the estate tax, 
mand the stupendous rise in personal 
incomes, the number of people with 
incomes over $5000 has grown from 
214 per cent in 1935 to over 20 
Mper cent in 1950. 


So instead of declining, there has 
een an amazing increase in this 
~sreat expansion. It takes in the 
rofessions, most of them,—except 
1edicine—engineers, lawyers, man- 
agers, executives, an astounding in- 
crease in farms, debt-free owner- 
ship, labor leader aristocracy, high- 
aid military and high-paid civilian 
service. Rather than a declin- 
fag amount of property and the 
loss of faith in property, enormous 
savings are still continuing and 
enormous investment in property. 

Particularly since 1945, the class 
yf incomes above $10,000—$10,- 
)000, even up to $50,000—has prac- 
tically doubled. And taken to- 
pgether with the persistent starts of 
ew, small, individually owned 
businesses, the middle class, in- 
stead of being doomed to extinc- 
tion, is thriving and expanding and 
acquiring a set of healthy middle 
class attitudes all its own. (Ap- 
plause) 


oderator Childs: 

Thank you, Mr. Henderson. I 
would gather, Dr. Wolman, that 
you feel that the criteria set out 
by Mr. Henderson do not really 
Idefine a middle class. Is that cor- 
cect? 


Dr. Wolman: I think that’s right. 
Now that would be my view. Let’s 
talk about this for a minute. In 
the first place, these influences that 
are at work on what I call the 
middle class, which isn’t the same 
thing Mr. Henderson calls the mid- 
dle class, are slow-moving, cor- 
rosive influences. And while I’m 
changing my outline now, I want 
to tell you what I think they are, 
and then come back to what they 
are doing. 


I think most of us know what 
these influences are and they are 
doing something to this middle 
class, as they are in other countries. 
Before I got here, I talked to a 
colleague of mine and he said, “Do 
you know that in Holland they’ve 
just organized a society for the 
preservation of the middle class? 
Now why should they worry about 
a thing like that?” I think we 
ought to have one here too. 


Now one of these influences— 
these corrosive, powerful, subtle 
influences that are at work all the 
time and have been for quite a 
number of years on the middle 
class—I’ll just enumerate them and 
you'll recognize them all right 
away—one is taxes. Everybody 
knows about that. There was a 
piece in the paper this morning 
about federal government collect- 
ing last year, $56,000,000,000. A 
lot of money even in this country. 
That’s the federal government. 
Local and state government has 
taken another $25,000,000,000, 
which is a mere bagatelle. Any- 
how, taxes. FIl tell you later 
when we get around to that point 
of it what these taxes do. 

The second thing that’s happened 
is now there are some people that 
are property owners who get more 
or part of their income from prop- 
erty and others get it only from 
wages or from salaries. Now it’s 
one of the distinguishing features 


of the middle class that they get 
something out of property. 

Now something happens in the 
country which keeps on reducing 
property income, like President 
Truman’s seizure of the steel in- 
dustry, for example, which fol- 
lows a whole set of episodes of a 
similar kind. Then the people 
who depend to some degree on this 
property income are going to get 
worse off all the time, no matter 
who they are, so there is some- 
thing happening to property in- 
come, and I’m going in detail a 
little bit later. 

A third thing that is happening 
is that one element of the popula- 
tion—we've mentioned it before— 
is very strongly organized and they 
take income away from other peo- 
ple in one way or another. The 
fourth thing is inflation. 

Mr. Childs: Thanks, Dr. Wol- 
man. I gather, Mr. Henderson, 
that you would disagree here, too, 
with Dr. Wolman. Do you feel 
that government has the right to 
intervene to transfer income from 
one group to another? 

Mr. Henderson: Well, if you 
take as your definition of govern- 
ment what the majority wills in a 
democratic society, it makes its 
own decisions. There has never 
been a real challenge to the pro- 
gressive income tax or to the estate 
tax, and therefore I feel all these 
things that my colleague denom- 
inates as corrosive are the things 
that really save the structure of a 
capitalistic entrepreneur system in 
this country. If it had not been 
for the change in the division of 
a product of our industrial so- 
ciety, making more consumer pur- 
chasing power available, we would 
not have had the strong and 
healthy, vigorous system that we 
have today, which did not go down 
after the war, as most people 
thought it would, but has really 


made a _ substantial organization 
out of our economy. 


Mr. Childs: May I interrupt 
there to ask you how far you 
think that can go? I'd like to 
get Dr. Wolman on this, too. Can 
government go on being a referee 
to keep the balance, if it goes too 
far in the direction in which you're 
talking about, for example, for 
organized Jabor? 


Dr. Wolman: Well, I don’t—as 
a matter of fact, if I had time, I'd 
say a few good words for Adam 
Smith. I happen to bea very strong 
individualist, and I am always sus- 
picious of the advances of govern- 
ment. I do not agree with the 
implication that the government is 
intervening, so that there is no 
area for competition or private 
enterprise. 


Mr. Childs: Well, I gather 
you’re both individualists and both 
members of the middle class. Is 
that right, Dr. Wolman? 


Dr. Wolman: We're both indi- 
vidualists, we’re both members of 
the middle class, and we both dis- 
agree. Which is fine. 

Now as for the government’s 
saving something. I had a friend 
once who negotiated a great deal 
and some of his colleagues came 
to him after one negotiation and 
said, “We won a great victory,” 
and he said, “One more victory 
like this and we'll be out of busi- 
ness.” 

And that’s what all this saving 
is like. This saving is a very 
costly thing, and we forget one or 
two incidents in the course of this 
saving, which has colored our 
thinking greatly and has nothing 
to do with the government or any- 
thing else, and that is that we seem 
to be extraordinarily prosperous 
because we had the biggest war 
in all history. We paid for it, 
we're still paying for it, and that 


‘makes you feel awful prosperous 
and if you stop to think about it 
ia moment, no government saving 
thad anything to do with that. 

Now another word about pro- 
ressive taxation. We don’t ac- 
cept Progressive taxation. Haven’t 
ad any experience with it except 
for the last ten years. Ten years 
is a short time in the life of a 


it as they see it now, there’s not 
oing to be this general accept- 
nce of progressive taxation. Any- 
way, I don’t accept it. I don’t like 
it. 
| Mr. Henderson: You would 
think, to hear Leo Wolman talk, 
that all this rise in income and 
the ownership of property and 
Savings was due entirely to the 
ar. Well, as a matter of fact, 
aiter every other big war, and in 
most countries, there was a ter- 
= depression, but in 1945, ’46 
yn down to the Korean episode, 
the shackles were taken off, the 
controls were removed, and we had 
mg obably what was the golden age 
sf capitalism in the country. Bet- 
cer eatnings, more people em- 
ployed, more savings, more prop- 
erty—and I want to insist on that 
—there has been no decline in the 
amount of property that people 
zenerally own. And so we had a 
ceal test of this progressive taxa- 
‘ion thing in those five years. 

Mr. Childs: I’d like to suggest 
aere to both of you a question 
ibout another of middle class,— 
vnd that was the German middle 
‘lass after World War I—whether 
»¢ not perhaps it’s too early to 
ell as to what will happen with 
he growing inflationary pressure to 
pur middle class. 

Dr. Wolman: Well, these in- 
lationary pressures do it no good, 
it anyway I’d like to go back to 
uistory a little bit. Everybody 
oday writes off all history. Well, 


nation and once they get to see 


you can’t write off history like 
that. I lived in the twenties, also 
in the thirties, but these episodes 
are not over. 

Now in the twenties we were a 
very prosperious country in the 
United States. You should see the 
literature of that period. People 
came from all the world to write 
about the secret of American pros- 
perity, just.as a lot of Englishmen 
and Frenchmen write about the 
secret of our prosperity right now. 


I'd be hesitant about that, if I 
were you. Ten years is not all 
history. 


Mr. Childs: Mr. Henderson, I’m 
sure you have something to say 
about that. 

Mr. Henderson: Well, I thought 
maybe you’d want me to comment 
on the destruction of a German 
middle class by inflation. There 
is just no doubt that the property- 
owning group, with the progressive 
devaluation of their currency, is 
the loser, and one of the reasons 
why Hitler was able to play to 
the middle class and get their sup- 
port was the prospect of their re- 
storation. 

But that hasn’t happened here. 
We have had a doubling and a 
tripling of the middle class with 
middle class instincts and all you 
have to do is look around you, 
keeping always a wary idea of what 
caused the depression of the thir- 
ties; namely and to wit, the false 
prosperity of the twenties. 

Dr. Wolman: Every prosperity is 
a false prosperity when it’s over. 
And every prosperity when it’s 
in full bloom is the greatest thing 
the country and its government 
has ever achieved. And all you 
have to do is go back and read 
the record, and. then read the rec- 
ord now. (Applause) 

I’m no prophet of gloom. I 
think this is a great country if you 
let it alone. 


Mr. Childs: I wonder how far 
you’d go to letting it alone at 
this point, Dr. Wolman. Would 
you take off many of the govern- 
ment controls today? 

Dr. Wolman: I’d take them all 
out, but I am in a revolutionary 
mood. I go back to our ancestors. 
I don’t think we need all these 
controls, and when I see the way 
they are being exercised and ap- 
plied, I’m sure we don’t need any 
of the controls. We’d get along 
better without them. After all, 
prices fell all last year because the 
government made the same mistake 
or a similar mistake last year that 
it made in 1945. 

Leon Henderson saying about 
how we had this great burst of 
prosperity, but nobody in Wash- 
ington knew we were going to 
have it. You know what they 
did? They made preparations 
for ten, twelve, fourteen million 
unemployed. Nobody was more— 
I was going to say disappointed— 
wrong than they happened to be 
at that time. 

Now last year another thing 
happened of that kind. The gov- 
ernment knows nothing about these 
things, and there is no reason why 
the government should. It doesn’t 
go to school, it doesn’t study any 
of these things, they are busy with 
other matters. But last year, do 
you know what happened? Con- 
sumers made more money and 
didn’t spend it, and that was a 
terrific disappointment to the gov- 
ernment and it brought depression 
into the textile industry, into the 
television industry and things of 
that kind. That wasn’t planned by 
anybody; it happens. 

There is a lot of vitality in this 
economic system left, and it will 
have a great deal more vitality 
if you let it be. Well, that’s a 
funny political doctrine, particu- 


larly to a generation that has seen 
everything fooled with. 

Mr. Henderson: I would agree 
with the good great doctor that 
there is life in the old gal yet. 
That’s one thing I would agree 
with. But he put as one of his 
tests the matter of the interest in 
property, as if the middle class 
which I have described had no in- 
terest. I ask you to look at the 
debt-free large farms, the owner- 
ship of houses, constantly of an in- 
creasing value, the automobile 
registration, the college popula- 
tion, the electrified farms. And, 
your book, Mr. Chairman—in case 
you don’t know, The Farmer Takes 
a Hand, is a book which the mod- 
erator has written—shows that we 
have a progressive decline in farm 
tenancy which is just the other 
side of saying that we've had a 
progressive increase in the owner- 
ship of farms. 

Dr. Wolman: 
erty? 

Mr. Childs: I think it’s legal. 


Dr. Wollman: Well, I want to 
say a word about property. What 
if you’ve got it and it doesn’t do 
you any good? Now I’ve got a 
couple of figures here and I don’t 
like to burden you with figures, but 
they are so good I think I’ve got 
to show them to you. These figures 
show what’s happened to the in- 
come of certain activities and prop- 
erty in the United States in 1929 
to °48. One class of income is 
what we call wages and salaries, 
lower salaries. From 1929 to 1948 
they increased 134 per cent. 


Another is practically farmers’ 
income—it increased 145 per cent. 
That’s a small group anyway, be- 
cause the number of farmers is 
diminishing all the time. There 
are only about 3 million owner 
farmers in this country. 


Now you’ve got property. 


Can I talk prop- 


Here 


are the sources of income from 
property—rent, dividends, interest. 
Now remember those first two 
figures I gave you, 134 per cent 
increase from ’29 to ’48, and for 
farmers 145 per cent. Rent in- 
[comes—suppose you own 


You know how much that’s in- 
freased in that period? Twenty-six 
}per cent. 

Dividends—dividend income, in- 
come from dividends that comes 
from the profits of business, you 
‘know how much that’s increased in 
Wthat period? Six per cent. 

) Next, interest. And I can’t stop 
to tell you what we’ve done with 
interest. You know how that’s 
thanged from ’29 to ’48? That’s 
wone down 21 per cent. 

Well, suppose you believed in 
}>coperty. As Leon Henderson says, 
khere are people and more people 
slieving in property. Well, it 
wvon’t do them much good to be- 


lieve in property if the trends 
ove in that direction. 
“Mr. Henderson: I think Dr. 


7olman has made the best argu- 
}ment for the return of the party 
jin power that’s been made. 


Mr. Childs: I didn’t know we 
ere going to get into politics 
rere. 

Mr. Henderson: But certainly 
Vthis change in the distribution of 
tncome, which I regard as healthy, 
}aas been substantial along the 
liines that he has indicated; and 
\¢or that reason I feel that while 
we are diminishing the overload 
\which property has taken we have 
hnot abandoned the property idea. 
\\As a matter of fact, the savings 
feature that the good doctor has 
\calked about represents new invest- 
lment by millions and millions of 
fwage earners and middle class 
ppeople. 


Mr. Childs: I would like to put 


a question to Dr. Wolman, if I 
may. That is, where he believes 
we went off the track and whether 
he would have had government 
intervention in 1932. 


Dr. Wolman: Well, that’s a long 
story, and I’d like to waive the 
answer to that because that would 
take me far afield. 


Mr. Childs: All right, just an- 
swer it very briefly. 
Dr. Wolman: Well, I say it 


wouldn’t have made any difference, 
and we’d have got along just as 
well if government hadn’t inter- 
vened, but that’s the thing. 

Mr. Childs: You would have 
gone on with the 15 million un- 
employed. 

Dr. Wolman: Well, you went 
on anyway with a very large num- 
ber of unemployed. They’re hard 
to measure. Anyway, we always 
recovered in this country before 
we had a government that did 
all these things, and there is a 
lot of evidence that we would have 
had a better recovery without 
government intervention than we 
had with it, because this notion 
that a country like the United 
States just stops being, stops pro- 
ducing, at a certain time is a wholly 
fallacious notion. 

I grant you this—we were in 
a state of jitters in that period. 
When a country gets in a state 
of jitters, it’s a little hard to get 
it out, but you might use such 
violent medicine to get yourself 
out that it would make you sick 
for a good long time afterwards, 
and that’s what we did. (Applause) 


Mr. Henderson: If you want to 
substitute the word hunger of 
about 14 million people for jitters 
and get the idea, looking back 
on it, that the professors could 
have saved this country, you’re 
running against the grain, and 


running against what is already 
history and expects to stand there. 

Dr. Wolman: What I said had 
nothing to do with hunger. What 
I said did not mean that we 
couldn’t have paid relief and kept 
people from being hungry, which 
we were very capable of doing 
even in the darkest days. What 
I’m talking about is the NRA, the 
Wagner Act, and a whole lot of 
other things of that kind, and 


* 


intervention on a scale this coun- 
try had never seen before, and 
we've moved from that point. And 
it’s not fair to say that I said 
that people who were hungry 
should have been left unattended. 

Mr. Childs: Gentlemen, we've 
come to one of the most interest- 
ing periods of the discussion now, 
and we’re going to take questions 
from the floor. 


QUESTIONS, PEEAS EI 


Lady: After listening to Mr. 
Hendeson, it seems to me _ that 
there is no more working class, 
that most of us are middle class, 
now. However, I really don’t be- 
lieve that. Do you think, Mr. 
Henderson, now that a great many 
of our professional people are 
joining unions, that it may mean 
the absorption of the professional 
class by the so-called working 
class, and in that sense make them 
extinct as a middle class psycho- 
logically and economically? 

Mr. Henderson: Well, the first 
part: we're not on the topic of the 
lower class, but to our shame there 
are 10 million family units or in- 
dividuals that have incomes of 
$2000 or less. There is still a 
great deal to be done. Now it is 
true that by reason of not having 
a sense of organizing power or 
collective bargaining, a lot of the 
lower-income professional groups 
are becomining union-minded; but 
when you get up into the aristoc- 
racy of labor and you get into the 
salary groups, the professional 
groups which constitute this new 
middle class, the engineers, there 
is no sense of organization or 
unionization. In fact, as you get 
up into those income levels your 
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attitude shifts. The place where 
you want to live, the education 
for your children becomes dis- 
tinctly bourgeoisie rather than pro- 
letarian. 

Man: At what period in our his- 
tory did the middle class emerge? 


Dr. Wolman: Well, I don’t 
know. I didn’t look that up. I 
suppose tolerably early in Amer- 
ican history, I should say, but 
that’s just a guess on my part. 


Mr. Childs: Mr. Henderson, 
would you like to comment on 
that? 


Mr. Henderson; I think it’s gen- 
erally conceded that it began with 
the so-called winning of the west, 
and the help which the govern- 
ment gave to small land-holders. 
It’s not generally known, but after 
the Revolution a lot of the Tory 
states were broken up into small 
plots and sold to individuals, and 
I think we began to have the 
middle class emerging then; and 
as we industrialized and profes- 


sions grew, the middle class was 
added to. 


Mr. Childs: Well, there may be 
some doubt as to its exact origins, 


but I think we can feel very con- 
fident that it’s present here in 


| 
this hall tonight, and in the town 
of Rutherford, judging from all 
the reactions we’ve had. 
| Now let’s continue our discus- 
sion with a question from Presi- 
ent Peter Sammartino, who is our 
}nost here at Fairleigh Dickinson 
College. 
_ Dr. Sammartino: Today it is 
Piifficult to create a modest estate. 
}{s this difficulty, whether it is due 
io taxation or inflation, tending to 
diminish the importance of the 
iddle class? 
_ Mr. Childs: I take it, Dr. Sam- 
artino, you meant that for both 
pf our participants tonight. Dr. 


Dr. Wolman: 1 think that’s an 
*xcellent question and a very good 
xample of what is happening at 
he present time. It is very diffi- 
ult to accumulate even a modest 
state today because of taxation, 
ad because of this big decline in 
the value of money we’ve had, and 
eecause of very many other forms 
at government intervention has 
aken. And if that continues, and 
ere seems to be every sign it will 
cntinue, it certainly will have 
something bad to do to the middle 
lass. 

Mr. Henderson: Well, I disagree 
vith the contention that’s implied 
at it’s ever been easy in this 
ountry to create a modest estate. 
As a matter of fact, the reason 
why the middle class was so small 
vas because of that difficulty and 
ecause of the emphasis that was 
ut on ownership that already 
xisted. 

Again, all you have to do is look 
t the deposits, the insurance, the 
umber of bonds that are held, 
he wide participation in the 
vwnership of all American industry 
htough stocks and bonds and 
hrough—I’ve been wanting to use 
his. This is from the National Bu- 
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reau of Economic Research—esti- 
mates on national wealth. Now this 
is Dr. Wolman’s organization, and 
you can see what happened in 
these years that he’s talking about. 
You see that line going almost off 
the chart? That represents the in- 
crease in national wealth. Now 
wealth is owned by somebody. If 
it isn’t owned by the people, then 
who does own it? 

Man: Mr. Henderson, do you 
think New Deal and Fair Deal 
legislation has had a tendency to 
do away with all class distinc- 
tions ? 

Mr. Henderson: I certainly do 
not. I think that some of the 
New Deal and Fair Deal legisla- 
tion has helped in the evening 
out, a balancing out process. I 
think that in some periods you go 
too far, but if you will look at 
the stratification of either income, 
wealth, or of wage earners versus 
property holders, you'll see that 
we have not in this country ironed 
it out. We have pressed it down 
—a better distribution, but cer- 
tainly no classless society here. 


Man: Dr. Wolman, considering 
real wages as a basis, is not the 
middle class today better off eco- 
nomically than the middle class of 
ten years ago? 

Dr. Wolman: Well, I presume 
that economically some classes of 
population are better off than they 
were ten yeats ago, and other 
classes of population are worse 
off. Depends on where you take 
your dividing line. If you take 
your dividing line at lower ends 
of the income scale, there are many 
people that are better off than 
they were ten years ago. If you 
take it farther up in the dividing 
line, there has been a steady de- 
terioration in economic well-being. 

I’d like to make one covering 
statement about this which I have 


already alluded to before, and that 
is that you are now in a period 
when total income is going up; 
and when total income goes up, 
everything always looks rosy for 
practically all income classes, and 
it doesn’t when total income 
doesn’t go up. 

Mr. Childs: Mr. Henderson, do 


you have a comment on that? 


Mr. Henderson: Sure, we're talk- 
ing about income going up. That’s 
what we're talking about. But 
I'll read you some figures about 
the last ten years since 1940. 
These are by the five divisions— 
the highest fifth of disposable in- 
come increased only 38 percent; 
the second, 63 percent; the third, 
77 pereent; the fourth, 98 percent; 
the lowest, 68. The average in- 
crease was 57 percent. 


Mr. Childs: Dr. Wolman, do 
you want to comment on that? 


Dr. Wolman: ‘There are all 
kinds of figures here, you know, 
and they are tricky figures. Sup- 
pose you got the whole population 
and took the upper one percent 
and looked at their incomes, and 
then you took the upper five per- 
cent. Now one thing. If you take 
the upper one percent, they go 
down to $5000, so you won’t have 
any misconception about what that 
is. If you take the upper five per- 
cent, they go down to $2000. 
Now these two groups that had 
very big—one of them lost its 
income status between 1929 and 
1948 — others improved slightly, 
and the big improvement came 
in the lowest groups which is 
what we've been saying all along, 
and that’s what has happened to 
the middle class. 


Man: Mr. Henderson, we’ve 
been talking about the increase in 
national income and ownership 
and all those nice things. Perhaps 


ibn 


you could tell us something about 
the decrease in dollar value and 
the increase in national debt over 
the past twenty years. 


Mr. Henderson: Well, there is 
just no doubt but that there has 
been a decline in the value of the 
1929 dollar and there is no doubt 
that there has been a decrease in 
the value of a dollar since 1939; 
but if you put it in tangible terms, 
physical production has been going 
up — physical production in the 
number of automobiles, the num- 
ber of houses—and the per capita 
has been going up. In other 
words, at a time when, by creation 
of debt to pay for a great war, 
there was a decline in the value 
of the dollar, the actual standard 
of living—the things which people 
own diffused—has been going up. 

Lady: Dr. Wolman, have the 
greater opportunities for education, 
higher education I mean, been 
much of a factor in the leveling 
off of class distinctions in America? 


Dr. Wolman: Well, possibly, I’m 
not sure that that’s so. Of course, 
it has opened up many occupations 
to people to whom these occupa- 
tions were not previously open, 
but I think such opportunities 
as were created by this were re- 
duced by these other forces that 
we've been talking about; namely, 
reduction of property income, in- 
crease of progressive taxes, and 
things of that kind. 


Mr. Childs: Do you want to 
comment on that, Mr. Henderson? 


Mr. Henderson: I certainly do. 
I was the only one below the 
railroad tracks in Millville, New 
Jersey, that finished high school. 
At the present time, they have a 
high school south of the tracks, 
and we have as large a percentage 
of people in college as we had 
before in 1940, 1945, and it’s con- 


ystantly growing. Those people are 
in the professions and they have 
egotten to be, many of them, middle 
class people. 
| Dr. Wolman: Vd like to say a 
jword about that. 
Mr. Childs: All right, Dr. Wol- 
“man. You approve of Mr. Hen- 
derson’s Millville, do you? 
| Dr. Wolman: Well, yes, I ap- 
prove of it, but when you look 
gat the figures for who’s in the pro- 
fessions and things like that the 
‘trelationship hasn’t changed very 
tmuch in the last thirty, forty years. 
Mr. Childs: We have time for 
sanother question. 
Man: Mr. Henderson, what 
‘eeffect will social security and old 


‘:age benefits have on class dis- 
tinction ? 
Mr. Henderson: I think un- 


idoubtedly that you get a greater 
diveliance on those in the lower 
jiincome groups than you do in the 
middle class groups and there is 
}ssomething undoubtedly that hap- 
yjpens — I thought Dr. Wolman 
}\would stress this—to the sturdiness 
hand the sense of free exercise of 
will and choice that comes and did 
come in the middle class, as we 
Wknew it before, without social 
security and where there was a 
much stronger property sense 
kthan there is now. Undoubtedly 
issocial security does do something 
itto the class structure. 

| Mr. Childs: Dr. Wolman, you 
\ffeel you must say something about 
this, do you? 

| Dr. Wolman: Well, I'd like to 
ssay one thing about social security. 
The one big thing about social 
hsecurity is we don’t know what 
iit’s going to be worth. Now in 
other countries they’ve had social 
kssecurity, and after a long lapse of 
time it wasn’t worth what they 
ktthought it was when they put it 
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in, so that much of the security 
we may associate with this is 
something you've got think 
about. 


to 


Mr. Childs: Here’s a young man 
with an urgent question. _ 


Man: Mr. Wolman, what are 
the basic causes to which you 
would attribute the eventual ex- 
tinction of the middle class? 


Dr. Wolman: Well, I think I 
mentioned them. One is taxes, and 
taxes are going up. The other 
is inflation, and the value of money 
goes down during the inflationary 
period. A third is what’s hap- 
pened to property income, which 
is a source of income for middle 
class people. And a fourth is the 
very powerful and expensive or- 
ganization of one element of the 
population who uses that organiza- 
tion in order to take things away 
from other elements of the popu- 
lation, of which the middle class 
is an important one. 


Man: Mr. Henderson, do you 
think that present methods em- 
ployed by big business will force 
little business out of the middle 
class? 


Mr. Henderson: I spent a lot 
of time on that, as you may know, 
through the TNEC and _ subse- 
quently. There is a tendency to- 
wards concentration, but the num- 
ber of individual starts of small 
business has still remained very, 
very high. A part of that has been 
due to the advancing technology 
and the advancing amount of con- 
sumer income where retailers and 
others can go after it. I think 
we've always got to be viligant 
about monoply and concentration, 
and there I have a very steady 
agreement I think with my con- 
frére. 


Mr. Childs: Well, it’s interest- 
ing to find that Dr. Wolman and 


Leon Henderson have some points 
in agreement. They come very near 
to the end of this program and 
we're grateful to you, Leo Wol- 
man, and Leon Henderson, for so 
illuminatingly bringing intel- 
ligence and reason to something 
that is of such vital concern to all 
of us here in America. 

I'd like just to say that I was 
particularly interested in one of 
Mr. Henderson’s comments about 
the expanding middle class. He 
included the new military in that, 
and if you could just say in less 
than a minute something about 
that, Mr. Henderson. 

Mr. Henderson: Well, in all the 
middle class groups of foreign 
countries , there was, very de- 
cidedly, the elite group that had 


no commonalty with the working 
group and had no participation in 
the extensive ownership of castles 
and estates. We had a small stand- 
ing army, but we have developed 
a large group of high paid military 
officers. 

Mr. Childs:~And you list them 
with this expanding middle class. 

Again, thanks to you, Leo Wol- 
man and Leon Henderson, for your 
contribution to this discussion. 

On behalf of Town Hall I wish 
to express appreciation to Town 
Meeting’s hosts, Fairleigh Dickin- 
son College, and thanks in particu- 
lar to President Sammartino of 
Fairleigh Dickinson. 

So plan to be with us next week 
and every week at the sound of the 
Crier’s Bell. 
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FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


* 


Background Issues 


i. What is “the middle class?” 


a. Is it an income level? 
b. Is it a standard of living? 
c. Is it a job classification? 


d. Is it a state of mind? 


Is “the middle class” an absolute or a relative group classification? 

a. If the middle class, as we knew it a number of years ago, is 
decreasing, does this mean it is doomed to extinction or that it 
is a changing group? 

Is there a correlation between the size of the middle class and the 

form of government (democratic vs. totalitarian) ? 

a. Will there always be a middle class in a democracy? 


Is the middle class a cohesive group? 

a. Do they share similar problems, ideas, etc., or are they a hetero- 
genous group? 

b. Are they a group of conformists and stereotypes or are they 
individualists ? 

c. Does the middle class exert any political power? Do they have 
any organizations to uphold their interests? 


Is the middle class the ‘forgotten class?” 

a. Do they bear an equitable share of the tax burden or the heaviest 
part? 

b. Can the middle class afford both to live comfortably and to save 
for the future? 

c. Are they tending to save less and to depend more on the govern- 
ment in their later years? 


Are the poor getting poorer and the rich getting richer in this 
country, or are all incomes (after taxes) tending towards the median? 


a. Is it the upper and lower classes which are doomed to extinc- 
tion? Is this country becoming one large middle class? 


b. Is the middle class increasing as lower class incomes rise? 
Is the middle class better off than they were formerly? 
a. How has their standard of living changed over the years? 
b. Has modern technology given them more leisure? 
c. Have their income and buying power kept up with rising prices? 
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MAY ee VV \our 
THE LISTENER TALKS BACK 


on 
“DO WE WANT A MILITARY MAN IN THE WHITE HOUSE?”’ 


Program of April 15, 1952 


Speakers 
Kenneth G. Crawford Pauline Frederick 


Each week we print as many significant comments on the preceding Tuesday’s 
broadcast as space allows. You are invited to send in your opinions, pro and con. 
The letters should be mailed to Department A, Town Hall, New York 36, N.Y., 
not later than Thursday following the program. It is understood that we may 
publish any letters or comments received. 7; “y 
Sir: Columbia)?” He was accepting a 
This nation was founded on M¢€wW vocation at a time of life 
civilian freedom from militarism, When few make such a change suc- 
I think a military man would be cessfully. . . . Remember he has 
the downfall of whatever civilian had a marvelous training for a 
freedom we have left—VsErLAND U.S. presidential job in his work 
Byer, Hamlin, Kansas. in Europe. ... Any man who could 
; get a semblance of cooperation 
Sir: among those jealous, as well as 
The important thing, I feel, in fear-minded, political leaders in 
selecting a candidate for the presi- Europe has had an excellent train. 
dency is to select the man with ing for coping with our undis- 
whose ideas you agree. Whether  ciplined American mob. — ANNA 
he be of civilian life or military  f, HAMILTON, Pensacola, Florida. 
life should make no difference.— Sir: 
Mrs. Extron L. Lavey, Denver, oa 
Coloradet A good many of Miss Frederick’: 
; arguments didn’t seem to me to be 
Sir: very convincing. For example, hes 
In explaining away the not-too- antipathy to a “trained military 
effective record of General Eisen- mind.’ I should think that after 
hower as President of Columbia our experience of the last twenty 
University . . . Mr. Crawford said years, she would welcome a trainec 
that the general had no training mind of any description, military 
to be a college president. And yet or otherwise. Furthermore, her pre 
he would have us believe that he occupation with the “military 
would nevertheless be a good mind” rather than the man himsel! 
United States President, not men- seemed to me _to be more biasec 
tioning that this job is in many than really intelligent. Nothing 
ways a greatly magnified edition that I have heard or read abou 
of the other, only infinitely harder. General Eisenhower would lead mé¢ 
—E.izABETH HOoLTHUSEN, New _ to fear that he believes in war fo: 
York City. war’s sake or in achieving domesti: 
re ends by force. I do not believe 
: that General Eisenhower holds any 
Exactly why should (General such principles, either of life or o} 
Eisenhower) have been such a government. — VIRGINIA BURNE 
howling success (as President of New York City. 
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